Introduction

well understood to be consent to the repeal of the Test.
On the evening of the same day, when he visited Pembroke,
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who had undertaken to use
his influence on behalf of the Irish clergy, Swift was left
with the conviction that he was not being frankly used,
and that, for the time being, he had better turn aside to
study his own chances of ecclesiastical preferment.1
In the redistribution of offices following upon the
death of Prince George of Denmark, 28 October 1708,
it became known that the Earl of Wharton was to be Lord
Lieutenant of Ireland, an appointment of ill omen, for it
was generally thought that Wharton's policy would be
directed to the removal of the Test, a belief fully con-
firmed in Swift's mind after two interviews with the new
Viceroy.2 Although Swift counted himself a Whig in
politics he was, in religion, a High Churchman, for he
could not conceive, as he explained to Somers, 'how any
one, who wore the habit of a clergyman, could be other-
wise'^ Indignant with the Ministry, disappointed at the
turn of events and the breakdown of the cause he came to
plead, Swift published A Letter from a Member of the
House of Commons in Ireland to a Member of the House of
Commons in England, concerning the Sacramental Test* in
which he made an onslaught upon the Presbyterians of
Ireland and upheld the Test Act. It is hardly surprising
that the pamphlet injured him in the eyes of the Whig
leaders, for, though published anonymously, the author-
ship was soon guessed. A Letter to a Member of Parliament
in Ireland^ upon the Choosing a New Speaker there> written
at this time though not published, was also an attack upon
any attempt to repeal the Test*
1  Comsp. i. 92-5, 104-5, 116-17. A kter report that Pembroke had
obtained the remission, Gtmsf. i. 126,129,137,139-40,147-50, proved
to be unfounded.
2  Prose JPorks,v. 381.
* Ibid. v. 380.                                              4 Ihid.iv.!.
5 It first appeared in print in the volume (volumes) edited by Deane
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